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The Library in the Elementary School 


ELEANOR WEIR WELCH* 


In America, school libraries are old- 
er than public libraries. Thomas Bray 
in 1709 sent to the charity schools of 
Maryland collections of books to be 
used as libraries, but, because of lack 
of teacher interest and because the 
books were dull, unattractive, and bad- 
ly chosen, the idea soon died. It was 
not until the 1830's that forward-look- 
ing educators again introduced libraries 
in elementary schools. In his report 
of 1839 Horace Mann said: 


After the rising generation have 
acquired habits of intelligent read- 
ing in our schools what shall they 
read? With no books the power 
of reading will be useless and 
with bad books to read the conse- 
quences will be worse than 
ignorance. 


Then he described the few uninterest- 
ing, unsuitable children’s books found 
in most homes of that day. 
Unfortunately the same lack of well- 
selected books in homes prevails to- 
day, a hundred years later. Since now 
as then the school teaches the child to 
read, it must supply the materials to 
make the child a book lover, to make 
him value books for their entertain- 
ment and their information, to create 
a habit that will enrich his life, widen 
his experiences, enlarge his sympath- 
ies and appreciation and that will give 


* Head Librarian of Milner Library 


him new ideas and an open mind. 
Good books lead to better books. The 
child who likes to read will find books 
and libraries. The public school gets 
all kinds of children: the good reader, 
the poor reader, and the indifferent. 
The school library, too, has all these 
types: the pupils indifferent to books, 
those who never read, those who read 
trash, and those who read the best. 
Mann's plea for books in a library in 
the school made little lasting impres- 
sion on elementary education. In spite 


‘of the fact that in 1855 Illinois passed 


a school-library enabling law and that 


in the schools small black-bouna books 


bought under its decrees are still to be 
found, little came of the movement. 
There were too many defects in admin- 
istration and legislation. It was not 
until Dewey restored Rousseau’s phil- 
osophy by making the child the center 
of the school that a re-defining of the 
aims and objectives of elementary ed- 
ucation in terms of the child to be 
taught came about. This resulted in 
an enriching of the curriculum, the in- 
troduction of new materials, and chan- 
ges in teaching methods. Pupil initia- 
tive, creative activity, and individual 
differences became important as the 
schools tried to develop not only a 
learning child but a thinking child 
who could conduct himself easily 
in a democratic world and who was 
well trained for citizenship. Such ed- 
ucational ideas required the child to 
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read widely, consult many references, 
and investigate varied sources of in- 
formation. This type of teaching takes 
more than one text or a collection of 
various texts. Books of all types— 
periodicals, pamphlets, maps, and vis- 
ual aids—are necessary to give the child 
the needed materials to help him de- 
velop an understanding of life around 
him. These media of communication 
become the school library. 

Just as the elementary school today 
varies in organization and curriculum, 
so the school library varies from a hap- 
hazard collection of books to the well- 
organized, well-managed, useful libra- 
ry of unlimited service. School libra- 
ries can be classified into three types: 
(1) the traditional room library, (2) 
the reading laboratory, and (3) the 
unlimitied service library. 

The first of these is the type that ex- 
isted under the older curriculum. It 
is not a true library, but a collection 
of books in the classroom. At best, the 
books are chosen for the particular 
classroom. The collection of each room 
is an independent unit and is used only 
in that room. But frequently these 
collections are the unbalanced collec- 
tions of many teachers’ purchases, the 
gifts of parents, and the miscellaneous 
results of book drives by Parent Teach- 
er Associations. They are frequently se- 
lected from textbook bibliographies 
and from inadequate lists or are bought 
from whatever was available in local 
stores at the time money was at hand. 
At times, they are supplemented by 
carefully chosen books loaned by the 
state library or the county public li- 
brary. Magazines are rare; no attempt 


is made to build up a file for reference 
use. The collection operates on the the- 
ory that the teacher knows best what 
the child in a given room should 
read, that she can give guidance in his 
reading, and that she can bring pres. 
sure to see that he reads. It assumes 
the teacher has literary taste and a 
wide acquaintance with the field of 
children’s books. This assumption is 
true of some teachers, but not many 
teachers have been so trained. In the- 
ory, such a library makes for easy cor- 
relation of the book and subject under 
discussion in the class. In practice, all 
too frequently the needed book is lack- 
ing. Because reference materials are 
scarce, little use is made of them and 
systematic instruction in the use of ref- 
erence tools is lacking. Circulation of 
books for home use is limited. Often 
the books are not to be taken from the 
room, and as a result no habits of home 
reading are established. There is, last 
of all, no training in the use of libra- 
ries to prepare the child for use of a 
high-school library collection. He is 
lost when he is put among a thousand 
books, and with no training in the or- 
ganization of a library, its classification, 
and cataloging system, he is afraid to 
use the library. 

A little better than this classroom 
library is the second type, the reading 
laboratory. This type has developed 
where, though no central library ex- 
ists in the elementary school, yet the 
newer methods of reading instruction 
demand a rich and varied collection 
of books. The Report of the National 
Committee on Reading in 1925 
summed up the reasons for such a labor- 
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atory and its uses. The materials more 
nearly approach those of the ideal ele- 
mentary-school library, for this libra- 
ty has books of all types chosen for 
their value “to broaden the horizon, 
stimulate interests, and thinking pow- 
ers.” But it also contains sets of read- 
ers for each child; it includes phone- 
tic charts, cards, rapid-exposure exer- 
cises, method primers, and so forth. 
Hence, the collection is of two types: 
individual books for individual use, 
and textbooks and teaching aids. The 
first are library materials; the second 
belong to the classroom. Here 
again the selection of books outside the 
textbook field has been observed to be 
inadequate. This is especially so in 
biography, science, invention, humor, 
and travel, Many such books are avail- 
able, but-they are outside the range of 
the reading teacher. Use of the read- 
ing laboratory is by groups at stated 
times, not the use by individuals when 
need for information arises or when 
there is a chance for leisure reading. In 
the laboratory, the supervision is close, 
the activities directed and watched. It 
is an expanded classroom. There is 
little reference material and there is 
no training of pupils in its use. The 
teachers of the school have no access 
to books, periodicals, and other library 
holdings in the preparation of lesson 
plans and curriculum construction. 
Hence, the reading laboratory, whether 
housed in a separate room or a corner 
of the classroom, is not an elementary- 
school library in- the true sense. 

The third type, the true elementary- 
school library, housed in its own room 
or rooms, serves all the school from 


kindergarten through the eighth grade. 
It should be to the school what the pub- 
lic library is to the city. Unlike the 
other types, it gives unlimited service 
to all pupils and to all teachers. Here, 
in attractive, informal surroundings, the 
child finds books of all types, on all 
subjects, of all degrees of reading difh- 
culty. The pupil, away from crowded 
classroom conditions, can carry out his 
own search for material needed for 
his class project or needed to satisfy 
his personal interests. He can read and 
reach his own conclusions. Few child- 
ren are typical fourth graders, or typ- 
the school 
library the child becomes an individual 
unburdened by grade characteristics. 
The librarian guides him to books 


ical sixth graders. In 


within his comprehension, be they 
“third or eighth grade books.” He is 
stimulated to use books for pleasure, 
information, or study, and encouraged 
to use more and more books beyond the 
essential. He is encouraged to take 
books back to the classroom and home 
with him. He is taught in groups or 
individually to use reference tools and 
bibliographies. The card catalog and 
the classification system are no longer 
strange to him. He is used to books 
en masse. Vhus, libraries in the future, 
wherever he encounters them, will 
seem natural and home-like to him. He 
will not be afraid of books, and will 
learn that in libraries he can find the 
answers to questions wherever and 
whenever he needs help. He will de- 
velop abilities of self-education that 
will carry beyond school. He will de- 
velop a taste for reading for pleasure 
that will stand him in good stead in 
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future years. Moreover, the central, 
unlimited-service elementary-school li- 
brary is of help to the teacher in les- 
son planning. Here she confers with 
the librarian for suitable reading for 
each pupil so that the pupil may grow 
in book use and appreciation. She 
comes to the library for book lists, 
picture material, and other supplemen- 
tary material that she may use to vi- 
talize the units she is teaching. She 
chooses the special titles she wishes to 
take to her room for room use. She 
helps in the selection of new books 
to be bought for the library. The teach- 
er and the librarian working together 
make books an essential part of the 
total school program. Last, this type 
of library is more economical to main- 
tain than other types, for there is not 
the need for duplicate reference tools 
for the various classrooms, books are 
in more constant use, and the cost is 
more widely distributed. 

Under a librarian or teacher-libra- 
rian trained for her work, the library 
serves the whole school and integrates 
the children of all classes. The selec- 
tion of books is balanced and of a 
higher order, for the children’s libra- 
rian has been trained in the evaluation 
of all types of children’s books. She 
has had an opportunity to judge them. 
She has a catholic view of the whole 
field of books. She has lived and 
worked in a book atmosphere, that, in 
itself, tends to give her a measure of 
values. 

Hence, in attractive quarters, among 


well-chosen books, guided by a skill. 
ful teacher-librarian, the elementary. 
school child will have a chance to put 
his reading skills to use and to learn to 
use many books for recreation, infor- 
mation, and learning. Each pupil will 
be helped on his way to intelligent 
citizenship. 

In the following pages, there is a 
picture of the elementary-school libra- 
ry situation in Illinois. This picture 
shows that Illinois has a long way to 
go before its schools and its children 
have the opportunities of the pupils of 
New York or California. There also 
follow a picture of a day in an unlim- 
ited-service library, and the reactions 
of an elementary-school principal, of 
teachers, and of pupils to such a 
library. 

With a centralized, unlimited-service 
elementary-school library well estab- 
lished through theory and testimonial 
as the best form, one becomes interest- 
ed in a person to organize such service. 
At the National Education Association 
meeting of 1899, there was started a 
movement to train librarians for 
schools in the Normal Schools. A li- 
brarian, to be successful in such a li- 
brary, must know children, books, tech- 
niques, and the principles of good 
teaching. She must be aware of the 
teacher's aims and her methods and her 
problems. Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity has set up a training program 
for elementary-school teacher-librarians. 
That training program is described in 
the later pages of this Bulletin. 
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The Trend of Elementary-School Libraries 


‘in Illinois 


ALMA LUNDEEN* 


What is the trend of elementary- 
school library service in Illinois? Is it 
toward central libraries or classroom 
collections? How is the service usually 
administered ? 

At this time, accurate data on all 
schools are not available. There is 
wide variation in the interpretation of 
report blanks and questionnaires by 
schools. In turn, it is sometimes difh- 
cult to interpret the answers that are 
given. Nevertheless, such data may 
give some indication of the situation in 
Illinois schools. 

In 1940, approximately 300 elemen- 
tary schools of Illinois, exclusive of 
Chicago, answered a questionnaire to 
this effect: 

No librarian—46% 

Teacher-librarian—37% 

Full-time librarian—16% 

No library (or type not given)— 

21% 

Classroom libraries—18% 

Central libraries—61% 

Perhaps some explanation is in 
order. For instance, most of the full- 
time librarians were in schools near 
Chicago, or in junior high schools in 
the State. No definite data on train- 


* Field Visitor for School 
Illinois State Library 


Libraries, 


Illinois Library Association, Junior 
Members Directory Committee. Question- 
naire, 1940. 


ing were given. Many of the so-called 
central libraries were located in halls 
or corridors, offices, or other combin- 
ation rooms. Seating capacity was 
quite often as low as five or six per- 
sons—in a few instances, no seating 
facilities. Really, then, the number of 
central libraries becomes smaller than 
the figures indicate. Too, almost half 
of the schools had no librarians. Ac- 
cording to the figures, 8% of the so- 
called central libraries had no 
librarians. 

In 1943, 24% of 300 questionnaires 
mailed to a list of representative 
schools outside of Chicago were re- 
turned.?, Again more than 50% re- 
ported central libraries, but less than 
7% had full-time librarians. Although 
the returns represented the larger 
schools, several of the schools indicated 
that they had no library or were de- 
pendent upon loans from the public 
library. 

In 1945, still another study of ele- 
mentary-school libraries was made as a 
part of a larger project.* This time, 
503 schools with 200 or more enroll- 
ment were considered. The Chicago 


2Illinois Library Association, Sub-Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Schools. Job 
Analysis of Work of the Teacher-Libra- 
rian in the Elementary Field. 1943. 

3Illinois Library Association Sub-com- 
mittee on Library Service to Schools. Re- 
port on Libraries for Children and Young 
People. 1945. 
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schools were included. The results 
showed: 
Trained librarians—15.5% 
Teacher-librarians—38% 
Teachers—25% 
Office clerk—1% 
Pupils—3% 
No librarian—17% 
Central libraries—30% 
Classroom libraries—52% 
Both—13% 
No library (or type not reported) 
—5% 

As a check against these reports 
from schools, the reports and opinions 
of supervisors and field workers may 
be noted. They, too, can point to fine 
collections, both centralized and decen- 
tralized, but far too often the reverse 
is true. A row, or rows of drab, dirty 
books, sometimes hidden in a class- 
room cupboard, constitute the class- 
room library. Beautiful books are 
usually lacking, and the collections are 
generally unbalanced. Reading corners 
are found, but they are not common. 
Textbook teaching is still prevalent in 
many schools. Although in the better 
schools the book collection supple- 
ments the textbook, only in rare in- 
stances does the library function as an 
integral part of the school program. 

Many forces, however, have been 
working, which, despite the set-back 
of the war, are bearing fruit. Cities, 
because of their larger budgets and 
staffs, may be expected to show greater 
results. In Chicago, under Mrs, Dilla 
MacBean’'s leadership and inspiration, 
a planned program and hard work 
have resulted in the organization of 
central libraries in most schools, in- 


creased training of teacher-librarians, 
and the establishment of definite 
standards.* Many cities and villages of 
the metropolitan area have had good 
elementary libraries for a long time. 
Evanston under cooperative public 
library-school administration has organ- 
ized central libraries in practically all 
its schools, and has supplied full or 
part-time trained personnel for all 
schools. Other school systems with 
elementary-school library directors are 
Wilmette, Highland Park, and Cicero. 

Unfortunately, Illinois as a whole 
has not kept pace with the metropol- 
itan area; nevertheless, there are many 
favorable improvements to report. 
In 1944, the Peoria school system ap- 
pointed a director of school libraries. 
Now at the beginning of the fourth 
year, there are central libraries in all 
elementary schools that have the phys- 
ical facilities for them and improved 
classroom collections in others. There 
are teacher-librarians or part-time li- 
brarians for every central library. There 
is central cataloging. For several years 
Springfield elementary schools were de- 
pendent upon the public libraries and 
the respective Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion for each school for library service. 
In 1946 an elementary director was 
appointed jointly by the Lincoln Li- 
brary and the Springfield Board of Ed- 
ucation. Doubtless, the previous ser- 
vice served as a favorable demonstra- 
tion. Alton, too, has been working on 
a library program for approximately 
four years. Central libraries have been 


‘Library News Letter, Elementary 
Schools (Chicago Board of Education), 
March, 1946. 
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organized in their three junior high 
schools, and growing book collections 
are found in all grades, In the summer 
of 1946 in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, an eight-weeks’ li- 
brary workshop was held, which was 
attended by twenty-eight teachers. 

To omit the rural schools would 
leave the picture incomplete. Here 
great variation exists—both in indivi- 
idual schools and in the counties. 
Approximately 57% of the counties 
have some form of circulating library 
service for their rural schools. In the 
majority of cases, there is a collection 
in the county superintendent's office or 
elsewhere, from which teachers may 
borrow books for informational and 
recreational purposes. Very often 
county superintendents’ supplement 
their own collections with a long- 
period loan of 500 or 1000 books from 
the Illinois State Library. A few coun- 
ties have some form of mobile service 
to rural schools. 

Twenty-four counties of the State 
are directly served by the Illinois State 
Library through its library demonstra- 
tion program, Some of them are 
served through deposits of books and 
other materials; others are on the 
bookmobile routes. A trained librarian 
on each of the six bookmobiles of the 
State aids rural teachers in guiding the 
children’s reading, and in introducing 
other tools of learning such as pictures, 
View-Master reels, and _ recordings. 
Hundreds of rural children get their 
first introduction to a library through 
the bookmobile, and they eagerly await 
its return. From time to time the book- 
mobile librarians supply the rural 


teachers with lists of books, sources for 
teaching materials of various kinds, 
and holiday materials. They also pro- 
vide answers to reference questions. In 
short, they try to provide any service 
that a school or public library might 
give. 

In counties where there is no cooper- 
ative form of library service, the 
responsibility rests upon the individual 
schools. Hundreds of rural principals 
and teachers borrow materials for their 
schools from nearby public libraries or 
from the Illinois State Library. | Some- 
times the school pays the neighboring 
library a small fee for a borrower's 
card; sometimes the city library gives 
free service to its county. 

The attitude of the county super- 
intendents and rural supervisors toward 
a library program is very important. 
Some of them are asking their teachers 
to build the teaching around wide use 
of materials instead of a single 
textbook. Recent school legislation also 
is having its effect. Since the organ- 
ization of larger districts, many con- 
solidated elementary schools are ask- 
ing the Illinois State Library to help 
them in organizing their libraries. 

Standards for elementary-school 
libraries have been set up by the Office 
of Public Instruction in A Handbook 
for City Elementary Schools® and in 
A Handbook for Rural Schools.6 The 
former includes standards for the libra- 
ry collection, annual appropriation, 
housing, organization and classification, 


SAugust, 1945, pp. 22-26. For schools 
with three or more teachers. 

®August, 1945, pp. 16-18. For one- and 
two-room schools. 
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book selection, and the training of 
librarians. The Handbook for Rural 
Schools contains the minimum require- 
ments for library facilities in rural 
elementary schools. Both handbooks 
contain valuable suggestions and 
should be studied by all who are con- 
cerned with elementary-school libraries 
in Illinois. It will be well, too, to be 
on the alert for new standards, which 
will undoubtedly come as the result 
of the school reorganization program. 

For the past five years, school-library 
conferences have been held throughout 
Illinois, The first two groups were 
concerned only with high-school prob- 
lems, but gradually the elementary- 
school library problems are gaining 
recognition. In 1946, for the first time, 
there was one conference devoted en- 
tirely to the elementary-school library. 
This year, a one-day elementary-school 
library conference will be held in Chi- 
cago. Springfield had a half-day ses- 
sion for the elementary field, and other 
conferences are having divided sessions 
for a part of the day. Gradually more 
administrators are coming to the 
school-library meetings. 

In Illinois, as in other states, coop- 
eration on the part of all teacher- 
training and librarian-training institu- 
tions is needed. Not only is there need 
for courses designed for school librar- 
ians, both elementary and high school, 
but there is also great need for courses 
to help prospective superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in recognizing 
the importance of the library to the 
school. 

Ground is slowly being gained in 
the training of librarians and teacher- 


librarians. Both the University of Illi- 


nois Library School and the University 


of Chicago Library School are giving | 


attention to the school library field, 
The University of Illinois, the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, and Illinois State | 


Normal University are giving emphasis 
to the field of the teacher-librarian. 
Attention to this phase of librarianship 
is very essential if Illinois wants better 
libraries in its schools, especially its 
elementary schools and its smaller high 
schools. Recruitment for elementary- 
school librarians is next in order. 

Certainly the elementary-school 
brary has not come into its own, but 
neither is it static. The signs seem to 
indicate that: 


1. Elementary-school libraries are 
increasing in number, 

a. Classroom libraries predomi- 
nate at present in the State at 
large. 

b. Central libraries seem to be 
increasing. 


2. More interest is being manifested 
in the training of elementary- 
school librarians teacher- 
librarians. 

a. Training of teacher-librarians 
is progressing rapidly in the 
Chicago school system. 

b. The training of elementary 
teacher-librarians is slowly 
gaining ground throughout 
the State. 

c. Administrators are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need 
for teacher-librarians. 


3. Library service to rural schools is 
increasing. 
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The Elementary-School Principal Looks at the 


School Library 


GREEN* 


The library is the heart of the mod- 
ern school. The need for good library 
service in a modern elementary school 
is no longer an issue for debate. Edu- 
cators in the elementary schools of to- 
day are agreed on the important con- 
tribution which library service makes 
to the character and quality of the 
educational program. 

The school library is an outgrowth 
of the attention given to individual 
differences in modern schools and the 
emphasis placed on free reading as a 
leisure-time activity for children at 
all-age levels. The newer methods of 
teaching are making greater demands 
on the school library than have ever 
been made before. The first function 
of the library is to furnish a collection 
of materials to enrich the curriculum. 
The practice of the modern teacher in 
using more and varied materials, 
rather than the single textbook, is in- 
creasing. To carry on a modern educa- 
tional program, teachers have found 
that the single textbook is an inade- 
quate tool and that it must be supple- 
mented by a variety of other materials. 
Hence, one of the important functions 
of the central library is to provide a 
well-rounded collection of reading 
materials suitable for use by children 
of various ages. 


* Principal of the Franklin School, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


The central library appears to have 
advantages over the classroom library. 
First, it is more economical than the 
classroom library plan because it avoids 
the duplication of books which are 
needed in more than one classroom; 
and second, it gives children exper- 
ience in choosing, locating, and using 
reading materials in a real library 
situation. 


. The various plans for supervised 
study, the unit assignments, the re- 
medial treatment for retarded pupils, 
the extension work for the average and 
superior pupils, demand a variety and 
increased amounts of materials. These 
materials should include more than 
books. To make a maximum contribu- 
tion to an educational program, the 
central library resources should include 
properly filed clippings from news- 
papers and magazines, periodicals, 
phonograph records, and audio-visual 
aids such as films, film-strips, museum 
objects, flat pictures and other non- 
book materials which are essential in 
a good learning situation. Since the 
central library movement is a relatively 
new innovation, most schools do not 
have a complete stock of books to meet 
the needs of their program and very 
few of the additional materials, but 
all schools can strive to enlarge and 
improve the facilities which they have. 

A major contribution of the central 
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library to the educational program of 
a school is to develop interests and 
reading habits for leisure-time activi- 
ties. To accomplish this goal, the li- 
brary should have regularly scheduled 
periods in the library for every pupil 
in the school in order that he may be- 
come acquainted with the materials 
which are available and have opportun- 
ity to develop his reading interests 
with the help of the librarian, teacher- 
librarian, or classroom teacher. 
Another important educational func- 
tion of the central library is to give in- 
struction in the use of books and li- 
braries. In order that children may 
become independent in the use of pub- 
lic and school libraries, it is desirable 
to provide systematic instruction in the 
use of books and the library in grades 
five and six. To provide library facili- 
ties for pupils is helpful; to train them 
in the use of the library is an obliga- 
tion which should not be neglected. 
Another valuable contribution which 
the central library can make to the ed- 
ucational program is the provision for 
a teachers’ and parents’ shelf. When- 
ever the school budget is adequate, a 
small amount should be spent regularly 
for the purchase of the most useful 
professional periodicals and the most 
significant professional books. Parent 
Teacher Associations and child-study 
groups sponsored by the school can be 
made more vital if appropriate reading 
materials are available in the school 
library. The recent interest in faculty 
participation in curriculum revision 
and in all phases of school manage- 
ment makes it increasingly important 
that each school have a generous pro- 


fessional 
parents. 

To stimulate pupils to make use of 
the library, the principal may make 
certain, through administrative routine, 
that all pupils are in the library at some 
regular time. In the primary grades, 
pupils may be prepared to use the li- 
brary at a later time by having the ex- 
perience of looking at attractive books 
with pictures, having stories read to 
them, and choosing their own books 
to take home. If this activity is carried 
on in the central library rather than in 
the regular classroom, it will aid in 
preparing children to anticipate their 
later library experiences. All children 
should have a scheduled library period 
when they go to the library to look at 
and enjoy books or read materials of 
their own choice, guided or aided by 
the teacher-librarian or classroom 
teacher. 

No library can be maximally success- 
ful unless the teachers are aware of its 
resources, see the possibilities of its 
use as an instructional aid, and en- 
courage its use through the procedures 
they employ in their teaching. Prob- 
ably nothing encourages the use of the 
central library more than the practice 
of checking books out for unit use in 
the classroom. It is likely fair to say 
that unless the teachers know what the 
library contains, and believe in exten- 
sive reading, they will not use the 
library themselves nor will they expect 
their pupils to do so. 

There are no objective tests to meas- 
ure the effect which library service 
has on the lives of children. It is, how- 
ever, the overwhelming opinion of 


library for teachers and 
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leaders in elementary education that 
adequate library service is indispens- 
able in the attainment of modern edu- 
cational objectives. The skill and judg- 
ment with which a child learns to use 
the library probably determines to a 
large degree the cultural level he will 
attain in adult life. The library is an 
influence that can function throughout 
life, both in and out of school. 


A simple but subjective way to 
measure the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing of reading in a school is to step in- 
to a fourth, fifth, or sixth grade library 
class during a period of free reading. 
It is indeed a joy to observe the enthu- 
siasm and interest with which the chil- 
dren come to these classes and to note 
the number of children who are lost 
in storybook land. 


Vitalizing Children’s Experiences 
through the Central School Library 


The First Grade 


WeEzETTE A. HAYDN* 


The elementary-school library plays 
an important part in the activities of 
the children of the first grade. It has 
many books, well chosen for their liter- 
ary merit and for their appeal to the 
varying interests of children of all ages. 

The boys and girls in the first grade 
are beginning to develop a great in- 
terest in listening to stories, looking at 
picture books, and reading independ- 
ently. They look forward to the peri- 
ods in the library during which they 
may choose books to take home to be 
read aloud by some member of the 
family. Thus, their stock of books 
for story time is greatly extended. The 
books may be kept for a week or more. 
Some of the children make reports to 
the first-grade group, telling about the 


* Assistant Professor and Supervising 
Teacher in the First Grade 


most interesting parts of their chosen 
stories. As children develop the ability 
to read independently, the librarian 
helps them choose interesting books 
within their ranges of reading ability. 
Boys and girls are delighted to find 
stories that they can read _ for 
themselves. 

The library is often used by both the 
children and the teacher in finding 
pictures and informational material 
needed in expanding various centers 
of interest in the fields of social studies 
and science. 

An important library service is that 
of helping young children to develop 
an appreciation of library facilities by 
giving them practice in using them. All 
of the library experiences tend to give 
impetus to growth in the language arts 
and to the use of reading as an enjoy- 
able leisure-time activity. 
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The Third Grade 
Mary S. ARNOLD* 


When the third-grade pupils were 
recently asked why they liked to go to 
the Metcalf Library, there was a chorus 
of answers—‘‘for story-telling,” “just 
to read good books you like,” “‘to find 
answers to questions and things to do,” 
and “to check out books for room use.” 

The Thomas Metcalf Library, a cen- 
tralized library, is used by the third 
grade for all these purposes, but mostly 
for pleasure reading, or, as the children 
would say, for checking out books to 
read for fun. This grade has three 
thirty-minute periods a week in the li- 
brary. Of course, the children are free 
to check out books at other times, too. 
Nearly every child checks out one or 
two books a week. Some children read 
more. They usually give a short re- 
port to the group or the librarian when 
they return the book. 

“Monday is my favorite day at 
school,” said Linda recently to a new 


pupil in the third grade. 


“What 
Virginia, 


happens then?’ asked 


“That's story hour in the library. 
We hear the best stories, and some- 
times we tell stories.” 


The appreciation evidenced by those 
who tell their stories often inspires 
slow or non-interested readers to keep 
trying to discover the joy hidden in 
library books. One morning such a lad 


* Assistant Professor and Supervising 
Teacher in the Third Grade 


with a smile and a gleam in his eye 
came, saying, “Did you ever read 
Simpson and Sampson? It's a swell 
book! Do you think there are any 
other books like that in the library?” 
He had caught the spirit of that love 
for books and reading. Sometimes it 
takes help and much encouragement to 
find just the right book for every child. 
But if the love of books and reading is 
established early in a child’s life, it 
usually stays. 

The third grade calls on their friend 
in the library many times a week for 
an appropriate poem, or a story, or 
material about a famous person or a 
peculiar animal. Sometimes they need 
a picture to help them with their work 
or information to help in carrying out 
some project. At the beginning of a 
project, a committee of children to- 
gether with the teacher usually meets 
with the librarian to find the materials 
needed for their study. In a recent 
study of colonial times they found 
such items as a picture of the Liberty 
Bell, a replica of a Horn Book, Forbes’ 
and Stevenson's biographies of Paul 
Revere, and Longfellow’s poem of the 
famous ride. In their work with the 
pioneers, they wanted to know how 
to make soap. The committee brought 
back several stories which met the var- 
ious reading levels in the grade. Such 
service helps the pupils to realize there 
are many interesting easy books in the 
Metcalf Library for them to read and 
use. 
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Because of the various abilities in 
each grade, it is necessary to have a 
wide variety of books on many topics. 
A central library makes it possible for 
many grades to utilize the same collec- 
tion, It is important to have a central 
library close to all of the classrooms. 
Children derive much more from books 
if they can get them when the need 
arises instead of waiting to go down to 
the public library after school. If the 
need is an immediate one, time is a 
factor. During the making of a movie 
on homes last year, one of the boys 
who was drawing a_tree-dweller’s 
home was disturbed about just how it 
should look. Marcia said, “Just go up 
and ask the librarian for help. She 
knows everything.” The librarian did 
find the right picture and story for 
Jimmie. 

During the Hobby Show this fall, 
the third grade read many books about 


their different hobbies. It was amaz- 
ing to find some children trying to 
use the card catalog to find books on 
their interests. This skill is usually 
taught to the fourth-grade group, but 
children are given individual help if 
they show interest and aptitude before 
that grade. This type of help demands 
the service of a librarian who is on 
duty during the school day. 

Schools need a pleasant, cheerful, 
comfortable central library for child- 
ren, parents, and teachers to use. They 
need a full time librarian who knows 
and likes children. She must be alert 
to children’s needs, interests, and prob- 
lems and have the technical training to 
meet those needs and interests, It takes 
interest and training to insure that 
children know and love books. Chil- 
dren who do know and love books will 
continue to use the public libraries and 
will thus become well-informed adults. 


The Seventh Grade 


ETHEL STEIN* 


“Our school library to me is as good 
for getting information about anything 
or everything as meeting Methuselah 
or Einstein.” This comment was made 
by one upper-grade child. Almost all 
the children agree that here one will 
find an atmosphere which ‘‘is just about 
like any room at home.” Why do the 
children unanimously voice approval of 
their school library and express the 
pleasure which they find in its many 


* Instructor and Supervising Teacher in 
the Seventh Grade 


uses? Children /ive in the Thomas 
Metcalf Library. 

This library is, in truth, one for 
children because they share in so many 
ways in the activities which take place 
here and which unify the whole school. 
They help to prepare the posters which 
go on the display boards. Those who 
are interested eagerly help at the loan 
desk, or assist in the care of the library 
when it is necessary for the librarian to 
be absent. Opportunities are made for 
the upper-grade children to tell stories 
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w ue youngsters of the lower grades. 
Some of them have commented that 
this experience is good practice for 
anyone who does baby-sitting. In a few 
instances, potential teachers found at 
this level have been encouraged to 
work with lower-grade children to help 
develop good reading competency and 
habits. During the week prior to 
Christmas, the children not only 
formed the listening audience for the 
noon-hour period of meditation, but 
helped to select the Christmas music 
which they wanted to hear, Book ex- 
hibits form another source of pupil 
participation, when the girls and boys 
help in planning and setting up such 
exhibits, /.e., during Book Week in 
November. These are but a few of the 
unique experiences children have in 
Thomas Metcalf Library. Where 
could one find more excellent examples 
of the democratic way of living? 
What are some of the other char- 
acteristics that the pre-adolescents like 
about the school library? They enjoy 
the rich source of materials in books, 
magazines, records, and pictures. The 
number and types of books on any 
topic appeal to them because these 
books can be used by several grade 
levels, thereby meeting the reading 
needs of the individual child. The 
variety of books helps to meet the 
wide interest range of the children, and 
also serves to encourage these young 
people in broadening their interests. 


In any well-organized elementary- 
school library such as the Thomas Met- 
calf Library, the child learns naturally 
and with ease skills and techniques 
which will enable him to be more pro- 
ficient in the use of high-school li- 
braries and libraries in schools of high- 
er learning. 

Desirable habits and attitudes de- 
velop also as a result of the use of the 
library. As one young girl remarked, 
“In this library we are taught, most 
important of all, the rights of others.” 
Another said, “We learn to return 
books on time.”” And one boy added, 
“We learn to care for and have a re- 
spect for the value of books.” 

Who is largely responsible for pro- 
viding not just the physical set-up of 
comfortable chairs and varied sizes of 
tables nor the books and other mater- 
ials, but this friendly feeling of home, 
this warm regard for books? The 
superior teacher-librarian is the pulse 
of this living, vital situation. As one 
child so aptly expressed it, “She can 
see what we see in a book.” 

Today with the increasing demands 
for an enriched school curriculum, the 
central library in an elementary school 
can serve in vitalizing the experiences 
of the youth of the nation. Broad 
knowledge and the understanding 
and appreciation which come from 
democratic living in such a situation 
are essential to maintain balance in 
this modern world. 
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A Day in an Elementary-School Library 


RutTH ZIMMERMAN* 


A day in an elementary-school li- 
brary! Someone once asked, ‘Aren't 
the days monotonous?” They can be 
nearly anything else. Busy and long? 
Yes. Varied and interesting? Yes. But 
a day which finds the librarian saying, 
“Is is twelve o'clock?” or “It can’t be 
closing time!’’ is never monotonous. 

But what of this thing termed li- 
brary routine? Routine seems some- 
how synonymous with monotony. Yes, 
cards must be filed and books be 
shelved, but whereas a filing clerk may 
file cards and a page in a public library 
may shelve books—the school librarian 
works with personalities. John, having 
caught a ride and arrived early at 
school, stops in the library, asking, 
“Isn't there something I can do? Some 
cards to file? Some books to discharge 
or to shelve?”’ Bill has a heart mur- 
mur—Sue broke her leg. They can’t 
take “gym.” Isn't there something in 
the library they can do? The scouts 
are working on merit badges. One re- 
quirement for the reader’s badge may. 
be to work in a library. Jim has a 
large fine. He would like to work it 
off. There are no funds to pay for 
such work by children, but if Jim per- 
fers to contribute energy rather than 
money his contribution is accepted. 

There is a waiting list of boys and 
girls who want to work after school. 
Even second graders, having just 


* Assistant Professor and Assistant 


Librarian 


learned the alphabet in its proper 
order, (no small task in this day of the 
word, phrase or sentence method of 
learning to read) take turns “helping 
put books away.” In the Metcalf Li- 
brary, the authors’ last initials are 
placed on the spine of all small child- 
ren’s books so that shelving the A’s 
together is a comparatively simple 
task. No one cares whether Austin 
precedes Adams, and no one is con- 
cerned that the primary browser may 
leave the books out of order. They 
will not be far out of place when the 
children understand the alphabetical 
arrangement—and such understanding 
brings with it cooperation in maintain- 
ing that arrangement. 

Such shelving and filing done by 
children—if that work has value—must 
be checked, and that checking is time- 
consuming, but the increased dividends 
are worth the additional time. What 
are some of those dividends? For the 
pupil they are appreciation of work 
entailed and therefore of the library 
itself, increased facility in alphabetic 
manipulation, independence in the use 
of the library, and a widening of in- 
terest horizons, for shelving one title 
means an awareness of two others. It 
is the rare child who, even though he 
has just worked off a fine for an over- 
due book, does not finish by checking 
out one or two other books. The li- 
brarian’s dividends? The joy of com- 
panionship, deepened understanding 
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of motives, interests, and ideals of the 
individual, and a backlog of library 
assistants who can speak with convic- 
tion of “our library.” 

But here is the librarian’s schedule 
for Tuesday. It reads: “Eighth grade 
at nine o'clock, Seventh at ten, Third 
at one-fifteen, Second at two, Kinde:- 
garten at two-thirty.”” Is it dull to know 
that on every Tuesday she will see the 
same groups of children? A printed 
schedule does not insure that'she does, 
for cooperation with teachers and class- 
es in a modern school means a flexible 
schedule. A field trip, an assembly 
program, or a movie may mean a shift 
with some other class. Even if the 
same groups do come every Tuesday 
(as well as on Thursday at the same 
hour, and, in the case of the four low- 
er grades, on yet a third day), it is not 
as groups that they come, but as boys 
and girls—each a challenge or an in- 
spiration. They come with approval of 
a title recommended by the librarian— 
and sometimes with disapproval. They 
come with suggestions of their own. 
They come with problems and with 
confidences. And there are those who 
come with the joy of achievement. 
When a child, having read his first 
book, comes, eyes asparkle, with a tri- 
umphant, “I read the whole book!"’ it 
is time to lay all other tasks aside. 
There is a tale to be told! Teachers 
and children coming into the library 
recognize the importance of the telling 
—-that it is in some way different from 
that occasioned by a librarian’s ques- 
tioning, and wait understandingly, or 
leave to come again, or serve them- 
selves. 


Selt-service is encouraged. Pupils 
in the four upper grades look up their 
own call numbers, find the books on 
the shelves, and check them out. The 
librarian’s stock response to the stu- 
dent's question, “Where can I find—?” 
is, “Where have you looked?” From 
that point the two pursue the answer 
together. It may require the use of a 
biography, poetry, or fairy tale index. 
It may need an introduction to the 
World Almanac, an atlas, or the Read- 
ers’ Guide, This type of self-service 
leads to serving others, for the student, 
eager to demonstrate his newly-achieved 
ability in maneuvering his way through 
the mazes of key symbols and cross 
references, shares it with his friends. 

In a school library, service to others 
seems a natural process. Opportunities 
for such service are unlimited. In ad- 
dition to shelving and filing, students 
offer to tell stories to younger children, 
to help them with the hard words in 
reading, to compose questions about 
books which help the librarian to test 
the comprehension of future readers, 
and to help both younger children and 
their classmates in selecting books. 
They arrange bulletin-board displays 
and manipulate the shades to maintain 
proper lighting. They read new books 
and brief them for the librarian. This 
last one ranks high in the scale of ser- 
vice. Being the first to read a new 
book is an honor, but mother’s report of 
prideful boasting of the fact that “I'm 
helping the librarian with the new 
books” implies a greater honor. 

Yes, it is a full life—even when 
there is no group scheduled. The fol- 
lowing items represent a mere jotting 
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of what happened on such a supposedly 
free forenoon when the librarian deter- 
mined to clean up some odds and ends 
that were spilling over and to finish 
that article for Teacher Education. 
Some sixth-grade boys wanted mater- 
ial on the Olympic games in ancient 
Greece and in 1948. They used two 
subject indexes to children’s books as 
well as the Readers’ Guide. Then while 
Jean, another sixth grader, and the 
librarian were looking for Greek cos- 
tumes in the picture collection, two 
more girls arrived wanting something 
on farmers and teachers in ancient 
Greece.’ To speed their search, the 
girls were asked to check the indexes 
of the books in class 938 while the 
librarian helped two seventh graders 
who were trying to find some colonial 
games which could be demonstrated in 
the classroom. In checking the in- 
dexes, the sixth graders also found 
references to material which would be 
of use to two of their classmates. 
David appeared with an overdue book. 
Discussion of the story indicated that 
an easier and shorter one might be 
better for his next book; hence, a tour 
of the shelves was made. Now some 
representatives from the fifth grade— 
just beginning to delve into the indus- 
tries of the southern states—appeared, 
looking for information on rice, cotton, 
pineapples, turpentine, and sugar cane. 
Three weeks previously the teacher of 
children’s literature courses in college 
had sent to the library a box of rice 
stems, cotton bolls, and Spanish moss 
from Louisiana, together with a letter 
describing the country there. This 
surprise material from a “library 


friend” proved the impetus for getting 
a “real good report.” 

A sixth grader popped in to show 
a book gift—one of the Teen Age 
Mystery Classics. It was one of Arm- 
strong Sperry’s and a ‘swell book.” 
The conversation ranged from the don- 
or, an aunt (ex-teacher) who read of 
the series in the Parent’s Magazine, to 
other books, bunk beds, clipper-ship 
draperies, and bicycles. When it was 
finished, the boy who went back to 
his classroom was not just “‘one of the 
sixth graders” but was definitely and 
unmistakably “John.” On the heels 
of his exit came Jack, who was work- 
ing on a report which involved a bit 
of guidance in note-taking. This re- 
sulted in both Jack and the librarian 
adding quite a bit to their knowledge 
of sponge fishing in the Mediterranean. 


A future elementary classroom teach- 
er, a junior in college, brought back 
some circus books and some phono- 
graph records which she had used in 
presenting her first music-appreciation 
lesson. Her eagerness to share her 
satisfaction was not to be denied. “'It's 
the first time I ever tried to take charge 
of a class, and they liked it.” This led 
to a discussion of the joys of elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teaching. 
Now the librarian tried a semi-juggling 
act—trying to clear the desk of some 
forty odd books on astronomy and re- 
ligion which had just been returned 
from a classroom, while she talked 
over the children’s reading with a 
mother who was waiting to see one of 
the teachers. During this time, the 
music supervisor came in with some 
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tom-toms fashioned from tin cans and 
pieces of a rubber tube according to 
directions from Coleman’s Drum Book. 

Finally a brief lull provided time for 
the listing of books taken out by the 
kindergarteners the previous day and 
for an examination of the cards for 
books which had gone out on the self- 
help system during the morning. They 
showed that Robert, introduced to Dr. 
Doolittle the previous week, had taken 
two more of the Doolittle books, that 
Rowena had another dog book to her 
credit, and that David, the budding 
sixth-grade chemist, had discovered 
The Young Chemist. There was even 
time to accept an invitation to Sunday- 
night supper. 

As Sharon from the seventh grade 
appeared at one library door, two 
gentlemen came in the other. The men 
represented a group of young parents 
interested in religious books for child- 
ren. Could the librarian arrange to 
come to one of the meetings? The 
date was set. Now to Sharon, who, of 
the whole morning's procession, was 
the only one to have an appointment. 
She had come to practice a story which 
she planned to tell to the second-grade 
children the next week. This telling 
of stories to lower grades is volunteer 


work, and both boys and girls of the 
seventh and eighth grades ask to par- 
ticipate. It involves the use of correct 
speech habits, including both enuncia- 
tion and grammar, practice in speak- 
ing before a group, an appreciation of 
the color, action, and sound words en- 
joyed by small children, and an alert- 
ing of the mind to the possible ques- 
tions and responses which may come 
from a primary group. And they are 
legion. What better way of laying a 
foundation for the recruitment of 
teachers and librarians? In their work 
with younger children, the story tellers 
recognize both the joy and the chal- 
lenge. And what better method of 
training for participation in the demo- 
cratic way of life? 

The democratic process may be a 
slow and muddling one, but every part 
of the school has an obligation toward 
furthering that process. The elemen- 
tary-school library must provide not 
only food for the mind but also ac- 
tivities which help in the selection, 
assimilation, or rejection of that food. 
If it takes a full library day to provide 
both, no one will begrudge it, for such 
food, plus activity, spells the growth 
and development of tomorrow's men 
and women. 
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The Training of Elementary-School 
Teacher-Librarians at 
Illinois State Normal University 


In the Evaluation of Children’s Books 


DorotHy HINMAN* 


The days are gone when an elemen- 
tary teacher expects to do satisfactory 
teaching in any subject with available 
books limited to a basic text, a supple- 
mentary series or two, and a diction- 
ary. The need for a wide variety of 
good informational books in ready 
accessibility to all children is a natural 
outgrowth of the modern child’s en- 
vironment. In the old days when books 
for children were few and commercial 
amusements for them almost unheard 
of, a child’s textbook was often a much- 
loved possession. But today, no text- 
book, regardless of its worth, can of- 
fer entirely successful attraction in com- 
petition with opportunities for travel, 
movies, and radio out of school, and 
many stimulating visual aids in school. 
Books, if they are to play their part 
with these other influences in adding 
to the attractiveness and enrichment 
of learning and to a child’s stock of 
information necessary to right social 
and emotional development, must be 
at hand in goodly numbers and in 
great variety of format, level of diffi- 
culty, and appeal. 

Furthermore, one of the most signi- 
ficant purposes in education today is 
to help the child to know how to help 
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himself. Only through becoming accus- 
tomed to using many different books 
and many different kinds of books 
daily in his schoolwork does a child 
develop the lifetime habit of consulting 
books for what they have to give and 
the ability to use them efficiently. Even 
an elementary-grade pupil can acquire 
this habit in a very few years and, too, 
in a very few years reach a marked 
degree of efficiency and independence 
in gathering information on any one 
subject from a number of sources. 
Without, however, a generous supply 
of the right kind of books kept in sys- 
tematic order, these purposes fall short 
of accomplishment. 

If the supply of books is truly ad- 
equate even for a small school, only an 
elementary-school library, best located 
in the elementary-school building it- 
self, can properly furnish this system- 
atic order. It is the sincere hope of the 
instructor in this course, known on the 
campus as Library 216, to make every 
prospective teacher and teacher in ser- 
vice who takes the course so aware of 
the vital need for such a library that, 
when she goes into a school where one 
does not exist, she may with intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm promote an ac- 
tive interest among administrators, 
other teachers, and members of the 
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community in establishing one. 

The course, however, has five other 
major purposes: to set up with students 
the criteria for judging a good informa- 
tional book for a child; to teach stu- 
dents how to find available material 
on any one subject; to acquaint stu- 
dents with many good informational 
books; to acquaint them, too, with 
some of the authors who are produc- 
ing the best books in the field; and to 
help them learn how to keep up to the 
minute in suitable informational books 
for children. 

All the criteria applied to the books 
considered acceptable in the course 
cannot be discussed here. Yet a cer- 
tain few are of too much importance 
to be neglected. Any informational 
book put into the hands of a child 
should have absolutely accurate facts 
presented in accurate English. Other- 
wise the book does more harm than 
good. The level of the language dif- 
ficulty should correspond to the level 
of the subject-matter interest and dif- 
ficulty. That is, a child old enough to 
want to read about what to wear to a 
formal does not want the information 
set forth in primer style. Moreover, the 
style of even a factual book must be as 
interesting and readable as possible. To 
this end, authors employ different 
tricks of the trade, among the most suc- 
cessful of which are running narrative, 
accounts of excursions and trips, and 
biography. Even humor, beauty, and 
force are qualities of style of some of 
the best factual books. To compete 
with those many other demands upon 
a child’s attention mentioned earlier 
in this article, a book for a child has 


to be physically attractive. Pictures, 
maps, diagrams, bright-colored bind- 
ings, varying sizes and shapes, all make 
their contribution to the outward at- 
tractiveness. And, of course, for wise 
library purchase these books should be 
as durable as possible. 

Many students who have taught for 
years come into the course; yet they do 
not know how to go about finding what 
materials have been written on any one 
subject. Therefore, students are re- 
quired to make such continual use of 
the Children’s Catalog, the Rue Subject 
Indexes, and other indexes and cata- 
logs in their work that in a few weeks 
they have the feeling those helps are 
necessary tools in their teaching, to say 
nothing of necessary tools in their li- 
brary work. 

This course is designed, also, to fa- 
miliarize students with many informa- 
tional books suitable for kindergarten 
and grade-school children in order that 
these students may be prepared not 
only to use such books freely and suc- 
cessfully in their own teaching but al- 
so to handle this phase of work ad- 
equately if they serve even part time 
as teacher-librarians, As they come to 
know more and more of these books, 
they begin to realize that there are cer- 
tain authors who not only have the 
prestige of being authorities in their 
fields but have found the secret of 
writing books children like. It is true 
that to buy a book sight-unseen, solely 
on the reputation of its author, is not 
an infallible basis of selection; yet to 
know the names of those authors who 
have produced authentic, popular, fact- 
ual books is a definite asset in book-buy- 
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ing, and to be familiar with the type 
of work any author does is an invalu- 
able help in presenting his books well 
both in the library and in the class- 
room. Even the superfically-trained 
teacher should know that children al- 
ways have fun whether learning man- 
ners or safety out of a Munro Leaf 
book, that they lose themselves as com- 
pletely in a Petersham factual book on 
things used every day or on transporta- 
tion as they do in a good fiction book, 
and that their geography textbook takes 
on new life if it is supplemented with 
some of William Pryor’s or Josephine 
Perry's books on the various industries. 
Both the teacher-librarian and the 
classroom teacher should assume re- 
sponsibility in purchasing new books 
for the children’s library. Obviously 
there is no field in which it is more im- 
portant than in informational books 
that a child be supplied with recent 
materials. In order that they may know 
how to keep up-to-date about books 
just published and about to be pub- 
lished, students in Library 216 are in- 
troduced to such periodicals as The 
Horn Book, The Booklist, and The 
Publishers’ Weekly and to lists kept 
carefully revised like those put out by 
the American Library Association. 
The procedures in Library 216 vary 
during the term. Usually the course 
opens with several meetings of dis- 
cussion and lecture, setting up the cri- 
teria for judging books to be selected, 
introducing source material, and sug- 
gesting possible types of projects for 
individual pursuit. During the course, 
each student works out three or four 
projects. As far as possible he is per- 


mitted to have some choice. The work 
is so planned with the students that by 
the end of the term every member of 
the class has in his possession an- 
notated bibliographies of good infor- 
mational books on every elementary- 
grade subject upon which such books 
are written and for every level. Since 
these bibliographies are all made 
through these individual projects, oc- 
casionally a student must accept his 
third or fourth choice to work upon, 
sometimes because another student is 
already working upon his first choice, 
Or sometimes because, toward the end 
of the term, there are still subjects on 
certain levels that have not been pro- 
vided for. For example, one student 
may work on a bibliography on units in 
lower-grade nature study; another, on 
units in intermediate-grade social stu- 
dies. Often, too, a student follows a 
particular subject of study, such as 
holidays or etiquette. Bibliographies 
of other types are made by members 
of the class. Often a student chooses 
to work on free and inexpensive mater- 
ials in some area. Safety, health, and 
various industries are subjects which 
may be greatly enriched by pamphlets, 
posters, and charts, which can be pro- 
duced at very little expense from fed- 
eral and state departments, from or- 
ganizations, and from manufacturers. 
Lists and descriptions of such mater- 
ials are valuable and must be kept up- 
to-date. Or sometimes a student works 
on a bibliography which introduces 
the class to worthwhile series or col- 
lections of informational books, such 
as the Row, Peterson Basic Science 
Education Series or the Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica World’s Children Series. 

Each student is responsible for pro- 
viding every member of the class with 
a well-classified, well-annotated, cor- 
rect copy of every bibliography he 
makes. When a bibliography is given 
to the class, the student takes what 
time he needs to discuss it. In the dis- 
cussion he is asked particularly to show 
to the class what he considers to be 
the three or four most important books 
on his list and to present the most out- 
standing values of each. He is ex- 
pected to be prepared, too, to answer 
questions from the class concerning 
books on his list. 

There are projects other than those 
in bibliography-making. Sometimes 
each student makes an exhibit of books 
by one author whose work is especially 
significant in the field of informational 
books for the children and discusses 
with the class the important character- 
istics of this author’s work. Once dur- 
ing the term each student is asked to 
bring to class a very recent and espec- 
ially good informational book and to 
give the class an understanding of the 
nature of this book. 

In the preparation of all projects, 
the student receives supervision. All 
classes are held in a children’s library. 
During class periods, which are de- 
voted to preparation of projects, and 
during many periods outside of class 
time, the teacher gives individual help. 
All students are frequently given in- 
dividual aid and genuine instruction 
by the children’s librarian. 

All procedures are planned so that 
the students look at and handle a great 
many good books and have the oppor- 


tunity to examine in detail and read a 
reasonable number of them. Some time 
is set aside to visit whatever the com- 
munity has to offer in the way of other 
children’s libraries and book exhibits. 
Certain problems always face stu- 
dents in this course. Since textbooks 
are books of information and since 
many modern textbooks are very in- 
viting in appearance, it is difficult for 
students to refrain from including 
them in their lists. The same tempta- 
tion presents itself in regard to some of 
the newer illustrated dictionaries and 
encyclopedias. But probably the great- 
est problem of this sort comes in the 
attempt to distinguish between fiction 
and the kind of informational book in 
which facts are presented in narration 
rather than in exposition and descrip- 
tion. It is true, much good fiction for 


children is as rich in usable informa- 


tion as their best factual books, and to 
tell one kind from the other is not an 
easy task. Probably the two best bases 
for distinction are the author's purpose 
in writing the book and the presence 
or absence of a plot and character 
delineation. Usually a grown person 
can easily learn to detect an author's 
intent to give a child facts through a 
story. Certainly a grown person can 
learn to recognize an author's interest 
in developing plot and portraying char- 
acter. Textbooks, reference books, and 
many fiction books, of course, con- 
tribute to a child’s knowledge of the 
world and thus have their place in a 
child’s education. However, the use 
of each in the work of the school is 
different, and therefore the course is 
planned to furnish the opportunity to 
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study only the so-called information 
book. Consequently, students are ex- 
pected to limit all oral and written pre- 
sentations to this type. 

With the steady increase in publi- 
cation of good and excellent factual 
books for boys and girls, this course 
has correspondingly increasing possi- 
bilities. Yet it is of little value unless 


students go out to their various teach- 
ing positions fulfilling a determination 
to see to it that there are numbers of 
suitable, up-to-date information books 
in their school, which are kept in such 
order and accessibility that pupils may 
use them with maximum freedom, 
pleasure, and profit. 


In School Library Management 


EUNICE SPEER* 


A rather generally accepted part of 
every school system, whether elemen- 
tary, secondary or college, is the school 
library. It should be, can be, and is be- 
coming the communication center in 
which boys and girls work and learn 
through the medium of print, picture, 
and recorded word. This learning pro- 
cess takes place under the guidance of 
the school librarian in cooperation with 
the school faculty. Modern school Ii- 
braries are centralized activity centers 
providing such materials as books, 
pamphlets, magazines, pictures, films, 
records, and radios, from which class- 
room teaching may be enriched, 
wholesome recreational activities may 
be developed, and factual information 
may be secured. No school can be com- 
pletely effective in developing intell- 
igently informed world citizens with- 
out a functional centralized school li- 
brary to furnish a broad foundation of 
knowledge. 


* Assistant Professor and Assistant 


Librarian 


An effective school library is depend- 
ent upon three factors: (1) adequate 
materials, (2) a librarian with vision 
and sufficient time to make the fullest 
use of the library's resources for the 
good of students and faculty, and (3) 
an administration which provides mon- 
ey and the trained personnel necessary 
for library service. More and more 
elementary-school administrators are 
discovering that their programs are 
strengthened and the load of their 
teachers is perceptibly lessened when 
librarians are appointed, 

Illinois State Normal University pro- 
vides an intensive program for instruct- 
ing teacher-librarians in the ways of 
administrating the library in the small 
school. Three courses have been set up 
to cover library service to the elemen- 
tary school: (1) School Library Ser- 
vice in the Small School; (2) Informa- 
tional Books; (3) The Library as an 
Information Center. These courses 
have been so outlined as to provide in- 
struction in the areas most necessary 
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for effective library service: namely, a 
knowledge of books and other com- 
municative media emphasizing always 
their power to instruct, to provide in- 
formation for solving problems, and to 
provide enjoyment and recreation; a 
means of introducing such media to 
children so that they become a vital 
part of their in-school, out-of-school, 
and after-school living; and the tech- 
niques for organizing library resources 
for the most effective use of the school 
library. 

Teacher-librarians have a_ two-fold 
duty. They are teachers and they are li- 
brarians. Their service to the school 
involves the acquisition of suitable ma- 
terials, the organization of those ma- 
terials for easy usage, the interpreta- 
tion of those materials in terms of stu- 
dent and faculty needs, and the stimula- 
tion of students to independent study. 
Trying to determine which of these ser- 
vices is most important would be tanta- 
mount to an attempt to solve the age- 
old dilemma of which came first, the 
egg or the chicken. It is not a matter 
of dividing these services into most 
important and least important categor- 
ies, but rather of so effectively inte- 
grating them that each will function 
adequately in assisting children and 
young people to live democratically. 
The teacher-librarian’s training must 
include fundamentals involved in oper- 
ating an effective school library. Since 
she has no time for frills and non- 
essentials, simplicity must be her guide. 

To fulfill her service of acquiring 
suitable books, films, and records, the 
teacher-librarian must know children. 
A knowledge of their interests at var- 


ious stages in their development is most 
essential if she is to select for them 
materials which they wi// use. A know- 
ledge of reading habits and intellectual 
abilities of the individuals who com- 
pose the group she serves is impera- 
tive if she is to stock her library with 
materials which they can use. The 
teacher-librarian’s training must pro- 
vide her with methods of studying her 
children, of evaluating their present 
needs, and of interpreting their indi- 
vidual growth into needs for the future. 
Just as she must know her students and 
their needs both as a group and as in- 
dividuals, so she must know where to 
locate the right materials for the right 
children at the right time. This in- 
volves a knowledge of sources of ma- 
terials. She must know books and their 
characteristics; she must know them 
as individual titles and as groups, such 
as fiction or science; she must know 
publishers—their specialties and the 
quality of their publications. In other 
words she must know where to secure 
books, films, filmstrips, records, pict- 
ures, pamphlets, and she must be able 
to judge and evaluate their usefulness 
to the school she serves. Although ex- 
perience sharpens her ability to corre- 
late these factors, training introduces 
her to a wide field of literature which 
helps her to think in terms of chil- 
dren's needs and available materials. 
As organizer of school library ser- 
vice, she must become acquainted with 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the unlimited-service library and the 
classroom library. Her training must 
prepare her to reorganize a school li- 
brary’s resources into a usable central- 
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ized collection. In addition, she must 


become acquainted with existing li- 
brary standards as they relate to size of 
library and services to be rendered to 
the school. She must be able to set up 
a charge system for effective distribu- 
tion of materials. She must be able to 
organize picture files, pamphlet files, 
and record libraries. Always she must 
be aware that these services are effec- 
tive only when they are geared to ren- 
der service to each and every depart- 
ment of the school. . 

The teacher-librarian’s interpretation 
of the materials she has acquired in 
terms of student and faculty needs in- 
volves producing a card catalog which 
emphasizes the subject matter found 
between the covers of her books. It 
means bringing to the attention of 
these same teachers and students other 
media which will give them knowledge 
of the subject matter they are pursu- 
ing through the cataloging of films, 
records, or pictures. Again it involves 
bibliography-making, such as (1) com- 
piling lists of books, magazines, pam- 
phlets, records, and films on special 
subjects for use in a classroom unit; 
(2) aiding students to make their own 
bibliographies for class work or per- 
sonal use; (3) assisting them to use 
printed bibliographies as a guide to the 
contents of the library’s own collection. 

Adequately to interpret her library to 
her users, the teacher-librarian must 
have a wide knowledge of reference 
and informational literature. She must 
know when to seck information in gen- 
eral books and when to turn to refer- 
ence books for quick and ready refer- 
ence. For effective reference service, 


she must know types of reference 
books. Encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
yearbooks, and serials have character- 
istics which, when understood by the 
teacher-librarian, render her service to 
the school more efficient. 

As an interpreter she must teach her 
students to use books and libraries so 
that the intricacies of library organiz- 
ation become for future citizens a step- 
ping stone to greater and more indepen- 
dent use of library facilities. Unless 
the child gains the ability to use books 
and other libraries, the school library 
has failed to serve students in their 
training for democratic living in one 
world. 

Lastly, if she is to stimulate students 
and faculty to use the facilities of the 
school library, she must use publicity 
devices which will awaken her col- 
leagues to an awareness of the possibil- 
ities of her library for the more effect- 
ive teaching of the subject matter in 
their field, and she must make the stu- 
dents aware that they will find some- 
thing of interest in the library. The 
teacher-librarian must learn how to 
make effective displays which advertise 
her services, which advertise the mater- 
ials to be found in the school library, 
and which stimulate the person with 
vision into demanding more and more 
service from the school library. 

Her training must also equip her 
with techniques and practices which 
will gain for her the confidence and co- 
operation of all departments. She must 
know something about the contents of 
all courses taught but she must ever 
guard against acting as critic in an- 
other's field. Stimulating faculty and 
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administration to greater understanding 
of the library is accomplished through 
talks in faculty meetings; through par- 
ticipation on curriculum committees; 
through annual reports; through pol- 
icy books; and through personal notes 
sent informally to introduce them to 
important current magazine articles, 
recent acquisitions, and new materials 
which she has seen advertised. School 
newspaper columns, book talks, story 
hours, informal discussions, and off- 
hand comments are avenues through 
which she must try to stimulate chil- 
dren to read for pleasure, for informa- 
tion, for personal growth, and for prob- 
lem solving. If school libraries are to 
flourish, she must perpetuate her kind 
by interesting competent students in 
librarianship as a career. This recruit- 
ment she can accomplish through li- 
brary clubs, student-librarians, and vo- 
cational guidance materials. 

At Illinois State Normal University, 
the course entitled Library Service in 
the Small School covers that portion of 
the teacher-librarian’s training which 
involves library organization, publicity, 
annual reports, size of the collection, 
standards, laws, agencies from which 
she may secure help, and cataloging of 
materials. The course entitled ‘The Li- 
brary as an Information Center in- 
cludes that portion of her training 
which involves a knowledge of refer- 
ence tools and their characteristics, bib- 
liography-making, teaching the use of 
books and libraries, and book selection 
principles for selection of reference and 
informational tools. The course en- 
titled Informational Books, described 


elsewhere in this issue of Teacher Ed- 
ucation, involves the knowledge and 
selection of books for general reading 


with informational content—criteria 
for selecting them, for evaluating them, 
for grading them for readability pur- 
poses—and methods of stimulating the 
reading of books through story telling 
or book talks. All three courses are 
planned to give the future teacher- 
librarian as broad a knowledge of com- 
munication media and their place in the 
school as is possible within the bounds 
of nine college semester hours. 
Should this program of preparing 
teacher-librarians for their duties of 
acquisition, organization, interpreta- 
tion, and stimulation appear to be Gar- 
gantuan, one must remember that build- 
ing a sound educational structure for 
the nation’s greatest natural resource— 
its most precious possession (its chil- 
dren)—is the most fundamental ac- 
tivity of this era and the only hope for 
future generations. The centralized 
school library is the very heart of every 
educational organism, and the effective- 
ness of the whole program is de- 
pendent upon a functioning school li- 
brary. In this period when teachers 
‘are scarce, the scarcest teacher is the 
school librarian. The goal set up by 
authorities with the welfare of the fu- 
ture citizens at heart is one librarian for 
every five hundred children in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Through 
the three courses previously outlined, 
Illinois State Normal University is 
dedicated to assisting all educational 
activities by training competent elemen- 
tary-school teacher-librarians. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Stella A. Henderson, associate 
professor of education, is the author of 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation, published by the University of 
Chicago Press in November. 


Dr. Arthur H. Larson, assistant dean 
of the University, talked to the Starved 
Rock Division of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, at Streator, Oc- 
tober 1, on “Principles of Board-of-Ed- 
ucation Personnel Procedures.”’ With 
Harry D. Lovelass and Walter Lowell, 
Dr. Larson is the author of “Some 
Characteristics of Veterans Applying 
for Vocational Re-habilitation,”” which 
appeared in School and Society for 
October 18. 


Harry D. Lovelass, assistant profes- 
sor of psychology, is co-author, with 
Dr. Larson and Lowell Walter, of 
“Some Characteristics of Veterans 
Applying for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion” in School and Society for October 
18. Mr. Lovelass attended the meeting 
of the State Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene and Personality for Illinois Sec- 
ondary Schools at Oak Park, November 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, professor of 
mathematics, addressed the Paxton Dis- 
trict of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
on ‘Stewardship as Practiced by the 
Church at Large,” on November 10. 
On December 13 he led a discussion on 
“Constructing Tests in Teaching Plane 
Geometry” at Northwestern University. 
Dr. Ullsvik also attended the Chicago 
meeting of the Central Association of 


Science and Mathematics, of which he 
is a Director. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, addressed 
the regional meeting of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, November 18, at La Salle. 


Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, continues to speak in many 
and varied groups on “Education in 
Germany.” In November, he attended 
a meeting of the Council on Theolo- 
gical Education for Presbyterian Semin- 
aries in Philadelphia. 

Dr. L. W. Miller, professor of bio- 
logical science, addressed a dinner 
meeting of the Iroquois County elemen- 
tary-school principals at Watseka, No- 
vember 12. His subject was “The 
Teaching of Science in the Elementary 
Schools.” 


Dr. C. M. Dillinger, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, was a delegate 
from the local chapter to the national 
council meeting of Phi Delta Kappa in 
Kansas City, December 28-31. 


Dr. R. 1. Brigham, associate profes- 
sor of English, has an article, ‘The Co- 
operative Oral Theme,” in the English 
Journal for December, and another, 
“Public Higher Education for Negroes 
in St. Louis and Kansas City,” in the 
winter issue of the Journal of Negro 
Education. Dr. Brigham is this year 
regularly reviewing books for the St. 


Louis Post Dispatch. 


Dr. Lucile Tasher, associate profes- 
sor of social science, attended the Uni- 
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ted Nations General Assembly, Nov- 
ember 28 and 29, at Flushing Meadow, 
New York, and also visited the United 
Nations rooms at Lake Success. 


Dr. C. E. Horton, director of the 
division of health and physical educa- 
tion, has taken part in two district 
meetings of the State Physical Educa- 
tion Association, at Rockford, Novem- 
ber 8, and at Danville, November 15. 
Dr. Horton is editor of the Associa- 
tion’s News Bulletin, and writes a 
monthly news column for the National 
Physical Education Association. 


C. W. Hudelson, director of the di- 
vision of agriculture education, visited 
the International Livestock Show, the 
Hay and Grain Show, and the Swift 
Packing House in Chicago, December 
4, with students and instructors of the 
division of agriculture education. 


Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 
tion for women, has an article in the 
December Sports Bulletin entitled 
“Analysis of Player Performance.” In 
November, she attended the Midwest 
Field Hockey Tournament in Chicago, 
where she assisted with the umpiring 
ratings. 


Howard J. Hancock, director of 
athletics, spoke at football banquets at 
Auburn and at the Gardner-South 
Wilmington High School. 


Miss Frances M. Alexander, instruc- 
tor in the teaching of social secience, 
attended the regional meeting of the 
Illinois Council for Social Studies in 
Charleston, October 4, and the con- 
vention of the National Council for 


the Social Studies in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 26-29. 


C. A. Harper, associate professor of 
social science, is the editor of two 
volumes of America, published by the 
Standard Book Co.: vol. XIII, Be- 
tween Two Wars, and vol XIV, The 
Second World War, 1941-1945. Mr. 
Harper is Director of Adult Educa- 
tion for the Bloomington-Normal 
community. 


Mrs. Wauneta S. Catey, instructor in 
education, attended a meeting at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, on the function of the 
laboratory school. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor 
of social science, has been nominated 
for the First Vice President of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. Since there is only one 
nominee for the office, the nomination 
is equivalent to election. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, took part in a panel discuss- 
ion at the American College Public Re- 
lations Association convention Decem- 
ber 6, in Milwaukee. Mrs, Hall is the 
author of ‘Careers in Teaching” in the 
December-January issue of I//inois Ed- 
ucation, and of ‘Publicity Through the 
Press” in the October issue of Teachers 
College Journal. 

Floyd T. Goodier, director of in- 
tegration, spoke at a meeting of the 
Stanford Parent Teacher Association on 
December 4. His topic was “Public 
School Problems in Illinois." Decem- 
ber 27-31, he attended the twenty- 
first meeting of the national council of 
Phi Delta Kappa at Kansas City, where 
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he was reelected district representative 
for the district comprising Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, has an 
article, ‘Toward Improvement of the 
High-School Latin Curriculum,” in the 
November Classical Journal. 


Miss Josephine Ross, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, attended a 
meeting of college teachers of textiles 
and clothing, called by Miss Beulah 
Coon of the United States Office of 
Education, October 3-5 in Chicago. 


Dr. John L. Reusser, principal of 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s 
School, spoke at a Parent Teacher 
Association meeting at Towanda, Oct- 
ober 16, on ‘Understanding Children’s 
Behavior.” 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, 
attended a meeting of the Educational 
Transitions Committee of the Midwest 
Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Education for Women, Oc- 
tober 25, in Chicago. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, is author of 
three articles in Nelson’s Encyclopedia: 
“Reclamation,” ‘Soil Conservation,” 
and ‘Water Resources.”” On October 
22 Dr. Lathrop talked to the Kiwanis 
Club at Pontiac on “This Closed 
World.” In November a revised edi- 
tion of Conservation of Our Natural 
Resources, by Harry B. Wales and Dr. 
Lathrop was published. On December 
28 Dr. Lathrop presented a paper, ‘'Ge- 


ography of Nations,” to the Geography 
Organizations at Charlottsville, Vir- 
ginia. 


Dr. Thomas D. Fitzgerald, director 
of the University health-service, attend- 
ed the meetings of the American School 
Health Association and the American 
Public Health Association in Atlantic 
City, October 5-9. On October 27 he 
addressed the Public Health Section of 
the Sixth District Nurses. His subject 
was “School Health at Illinois State 
Normal University.” 


Dr. Bernice G. Frey, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
reviewed Abram Sachar's History of the 
Jews for the Book-Review Group of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomington, October 16. On Novem- 
ber 7 she talked at Grace Wesley 
Church in Bloomington on ‘‘History of 
the Jews in the Old Testament.” 


Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, discussed 
“Contemporary Trends in Home Arch- 
itecture’”’ before the Rantoul Women’s 
Club on October 6. 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of wo- 
men, was a delegate to the University 
of Chicago Conference on Teacher Ed- 
ucation, October 20, where she read a 
paper entitled Developing Social Com- 
petence. On October 23 she talked to 
the Madison County Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs on “Better Teachers and 
Better Teaching.” 


Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of 
the division of speech education, re- 
viewed Dorothy I. Mulgrave’s Speech 
for the Classroom Teacher tor the De- 
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cember Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
On October 9 he addressed the McLean 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at LeRoy on “The Importance of 
Speech Education in a Democracy,” 
and on October 15 he talked to a group 
of Bloomington girls on “The Voice 
and Personality.” 


Miss Ella C. Leppert, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
participated in panel discussions of 
“The Future of the World-History 
Course” at the National Council for 
the Social Studies meeting in St. Louis, 
November 27-29, and on “What the 
Teacher Expects of the Principal’’ at 
the Regional Conference of School Ad- 
ministrators meeting at Illinois Wes- 
leyan, December 10. 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal of 
the University high school, addressed 
the fifteenth annual conference of the 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 
in Chicago, November 15, on “The 
Junior College as an Instrument of De- 
mocracy.”” 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, talked to the 
Champaign branch of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, November 15, on the topic, 
“Women Teachers, to the Calling!” 


Miss Marion Miller, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, taught costume design at 
Ohio State University from October 
through December while she coxtinued 
work on her doctoral dissertation. 


Howard J. Ivens, assistant professor 
of physical science, participated in the 
Highland Park High-School College 
Day, October 15. 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, talked on 
“The Role of Management. in Pro- 
moting Better Family Relationships” 
before the home economics teachers of 
Danvers on October 11, and on Oc- 
tober 24 before the state meeting of 
the Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association in Chicago. 


Dr. R. G. Browne, head of the de- 
partment of social science, spoke on™ 
“The Marshall Plan’’ November 17 at 
Lincoln, and December 1 at Rantoul. 
He attended conferences of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies, October 
4, at Charleston; of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, November 
27-29, at St. Louis; of the American 
Economic Association, December 30- 
31, at Chicago; and of the Social Stud- 
ies Teachers of State-Supported Col- 
leges, November 27-29, at Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, where he read a 
paper on ‘The General Social Studies 
Course in College.” 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
the training schools, participated in a 
panel discussion at the annual meeting 
of the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce in Chicago, October 9. The sub- 
ject of discussion was the relation of 
education to business and the possibil- 
ities of cooperation between the State 


‘Chamber of Commerce and public-ed- 


ucation authorities. On November 14, 
Dr. Carrington attended a Chicago 
meeting sponsored by the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the interests of 
organizing a permanent committee of 
that Association concerned with prob- 
lems of public education in Illinois. 
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